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has certainly often aggravated national  antagonism.    On the
other hand, toleration too is essentially a religious idea.
In ancient Rome the Fetial priests kept strict watch over the
observance of international law and had to prevent the declaration
of wars for unjust causes.1 In the Middle Ages the Church
regarded all mankind as one community under the overlordship
of the Pope though with autonomy of the different peoples.2
The Popes claimed to be supreme arbiters in international
disputes and frequently performed this function in a remark-
able way. On the other hand, they also started the crusades
against the Mohammedans. Their aim was not primarily the
expansion of Christianity. Gregory VII first called up the
Christians, not for the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre, but
for the liberation of Asia Minor and the salvation of Constanti-
nople. His plan, however, did not materialize. The chief
motive of the Popes was the striving to promote peace among
the Christians by diverting the warlike passions of the feudal
nobility from internal feuds to a great holy war against the
infidels under their own supreme direction, which promised
greatly to strengthen their position.3 The failure of the Crusades,
however, impaired the authority of the Papacy ; the crusaders of
different nations became increasingly aware of national diver-
sities between the Christians, and the more thoughtful among
them began to admire the Saracens for their gallantry, loyalty
and other merits. Many princes, knights and chivalrous poets
expressed their belief in human equality, in religious and national
toleration,4 frequently emphasizing the brotherhood of mankind
as a Christian tenet. These feelings were shared by many
Mohammedans.
The development of the ideas of international law, and of
an international organization as an instrument for maintaining
peace among the nations, was also initiated by religious thinkers.
The scholastics already had given thought to these problems;
then the Christian humanists, Erasmus, Vives, More, Grotius and
others, revived the early Christian abhorrence of war and taught
cosmopolitanism. Two Spanish theologians, the Dominican
Franciscus a Victoria and the Jesuit Franciscus Suarez, may be
1  Gf. Goleman Philipson, The International Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and
Rome, 1911, vol. ii, p. 318.
2 Gf. Gierke, p. 10.
8 This policy of the Popes has later been paralleled by thatof many statesmen who
used a foreign war for bringing about internal peace and national consolidation.
4 Many examples of the awakening of national consciousness and rivalries among
the Christians, and of the spirit of toleration and comradeship in chivalry towards the
Saracens are given in H, Prutz, Kuliurgeschichte der Kreuz&ige, 1883.